 OOTOBER, 1906. _ Price 6p. 
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Ecclesiasticus. 


By Tue Rev. Prorzssor D. S. D. Litt. 


Tus name by which this book is known in the Latin Bible signifies Church-book, s.e., Book suitable for 
reading in churches: its Greek‘name is ‘Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach ': and that its Hebrew name was 
‘Proverbs ’ we learn from Jerome, probably the last person who ever saw a copy of the original, which disappeared 
with the rest of the non-Biblical literature of the ancient Jews. Why they let it perish instead of allowing it to 
become canonical is not clear: in the oral tradition of the Jews, which was reduced to writing at some time not 
earlier than the fifth, and not later than the ninth century, some reasons are assigned for this which are not worth 
discussing : all we can gather for certain is that the original had perished long before that oral tradition was written, 


since in it verses of Ben-Sira (as the author is there called) are assigned to other Rabbis, sayings of other Rabbis 


are assigned to him, and his own verses are, when they are quoted and rightly ascribed, sadly mutilated and mixed. 
It is likely that, like Cinna in Shakspere’s Julius Caesar, the book perished on account of its name, when the name 
Jesus had become detestable to the Jews. This suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the oral tradition only knows 
of the author as Ben-Sira (the son of Sira, wrongly transliterated in Greek as Sirach), and that in the medizval — 
retranslation recently discovered and strangely mistaken by many Hebraists for the original, his name is deliberately 
altered to Simon. On the other hand he may never have been sufficiently important with the Jews to aspire to a 
place in the Canon: since Josephus, who does his utmost for the literature of his nation, mentions neither Ben-Sira 
nor his Proverbs. Still the parallels between the latter and texts in the Gospels to some extent justify the writer. 
who included Ecclesiasticus among ‘ Books that influenced our Lord and His Apostles.’ Thus the maxim ‘when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions’ is parallel to Ben-Sira’s ‘ repeat not a word in thy prayer’ (vii. 14): which in its turn © 
is derived from the maxim of Ecclesiastes (v. 2) ‘God is in heaven and thou art on earth, therefore let thy words 
be few.’ The doctrine, so characteristic of the Gospel teaching, that prayer for forgiveness should be preceded by 
the supplicant’s pardoning those who have offended himself, is fully expounded in Ben-Sira’s Wisdom (xxviii. 1—7). 

The original being lost, we obtain nearly all our knowledge of this book from translations—the Greek, 
incorporated with the LXX. version of the Old Testament, and the Peshitta Syriac. Of the former a recent critic 
has remarked that it is the only Jewish work of its time in which the author gives an honest and straightforward 
account of his purpose. He tells us that he is translating his grandfather's work, and gives a date for his own arrival 
in Egypt that can be identified as 132 B.C. Since the translator certainly at times misunderstands his grandfather’s 
verses, perhaps we may conclude that the latter had issued his book a considerable time before: and in any case it 
must have been earlier than the Maccabean rising, which was the beginning of the sort of deliverance for which the 
author prayed. Of his own experiences the author tells us little more than that he had travelled and been in danger 
from a false accusation before a king : whence however he escaped by the Divine favour. This allusion cannot be 
interpreted-with certainty. If his travels were westward, he probably learned something of the great language of 
contemporary civilization—Greek: and indeed a few of his aphorisms seem to be renderings of sentences found in 


familiar Greek classics. 


The bulk of his work is, however, as he and his grandson acknowledge, derived from the Old ser 
His book was like a canal drawn from that great river. And indeed the more carefully his work is studied, the 
more allusions will be found in it to the Canonical Books. Sometimes he borrows a thought from a Biblical writer . 
and enlarges on it: so when Ecclesiastes says briefly that ‘the poor man’s wisdom is despised and his words are _ 

ot heard (x. 16), Ben-Sira expands this into eight clauses (xiii. 21, 22). More often it is the expression which he 
borrows, of this we may give two examples :— 

1. Ecclus. xi. 1. ‘The wisdom of the humble raises his head and sets him am g princes, The phrase in 
the second clause is from Psalm cxiii. 8 ‘He raiseth up the poor—to set him with princes’: the expression ‘ raises 
the head’ is from Psalm iii. 4. The general thought is partly from Psalm cxiii. 8, partly from Prov. iv. 8 (with 
which the Rabbis confuse Ben-Sira’s verse) ‘ lift wisdom up and she will exalt thee.’ 

2. Ecclus. xxxix. 24 “ His ways are straight to the righteous; even so sassebsiiais bina to the wicked.’ 
This verse is a paraphrase of Hosea xiv. 9: ‘for the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in them, but 
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the transgressors shall stumble therein’: but the language is slightly influenced by Isaiah xxvi. 7 ‘the way of the 
just is straightness: thou, the upright, dost make level the path of the just.’ 


The interest of this fact is that where we find parallels between Ben-Sira and the Canonical Books, we are 
Ordinarily justified in assuming that Ben-Sira is the borrower, and it is of course of importance to know what books 
constituted his Canon. There is little ground for supposing that it included Esther or Ezra; on the other hand he 
seems to have utilized every part of the Psalter, and probably therefore had it in its existing shape. With 
Ecclesiastes, which is thought to be one of the latest books of the Canon, he appears to be saturated. His relation 
to Daniel is peculiarly difficult. He omits Daniel from his list of famous men (ch. xlix), yet calls attention to the 
verse of Ezekiel (xiv. 14) in which Daniel is mentioned (Ecclus. xlix. 9, Syr.) : moreover according to the general 
principle we should assume that the half-verse of Ecclus, (xxxvi. 8) ‘he changed times and seasons’ is derived 


from Daniel, with whom this phrase recurs, and that Daniel also is the source of the name of God ‘ He that liveth 


for ever.’ (Ecclus. xviii. 1: Daniel xii. 7). Yet Daniel is ordinarily supposed to be some years at least later than 
Ben-Sira. The true solution of this puzzle must for the present remain in obscurity. 


The book was probably issued in two volumes, each commencing with a hymn to Wisdom (i. and xxiv). In 
both, aphorisms and counsels, sometimes of one verse, sometimes in paragraphs, predominate; but the matter of 
the second volume is rather more varied than that of the first, since it (the second) contains a prayer for Israel’s 
redemption (ch. xxxvi), a hymn (ch. xxxix), a description of the works of nature, in the style of Psalm civ. (chs. xlii. 
and xliii), and praise of famous men, somewhat in the,style of the narrative psalms (chs. xliv.—l). The last chapter 
is autobiographical and may have been, like the last chapter of the Proverbs, alphabetical: this has been suggested 
in’modern as well as in medizval times, but onecannot be certain. 

The beauties of the original probably consisted largely in poetical or rhetorical artifices : some of which are 
occasionally discernible through the translations. One of these (called in Arabic jimds) consists in employing 
words similar in form but different in meaning: this appears clearly in xliii.30 ‘labour not, for ye shall not attain,’ 
and xxxvii. 2 ‘a friend turning into an enemy,’ where the German /reund and feind would represent the play which 


R the original almost certainly contained. “The constant imitation of texts of the Old Testament would also count as 


a,;rhetorical beauty. To the reader of the translations the beauty consists largely in the qualities of the author’s 
thought, and in the information that can be gleaned from him as to the ideas current in his time. Of the first it 
maybe said that it ordinarily displays sound common sense: and though the author is occasionally coarse, and 
sometimes exaggerates, his work is well suited for the direction of the young, into whose hands it used to be placed 
by early Christians. His religious standpoint ip the mp re is similar to that of the Prophets ; in the 


matter of prayer {gs has been seen) to that of the Gospelg; according to the Greek translation he believed in 
punishment in Gehenna (vii. 17), and held that Israel would at“EJijah’s coming be restored to life (xlviii. 11). To 
Satan he makes rather an obscure reference, indicating perhaps his disbelief in the personal existence of the fiend. 
Attention may finally be called to his apparent personification of Wisdom (after the manner of the Book of Proverbs), 
and simultaneous identification of it with the Word of God, in the sense of the Scriptures. We have here several 
notions juxtaposed which at a later time took separate directions. 

The Greek translation being the work of a member of the author’s family, we can place unusual confidence 


_ in the correctness of the text employed by the translator, and, ordinarily, in the accuracy of his rendering: the 


existence of the Syriac version, made from a bad and partly obliterated copy of the Hebrew, and by an unskilful 
translator, enables us often to restore the original with certainty. To any one ignorant of Hebrew, Greek, or Syriac, 
the following illustration may explain the process. Imagine that we had two translations of a French book, of which 
the French was not accessible: if one of these translations were good and the other bad, the French could often be 
reconstructed. If one had ‘sin’ where the other had ‘fish,’ ‘stain’ where the other had ‘task,’ it Would be easy to 
tell what the French had been. Similarly a Hebraist can restore the original with certainty out of the renderings 
‘stir not the coals of the wicked’ and ‘associate not with the completely wicked.’ — 

To the present writer it seems certain that all genuine verses were of Nine syllables, the second, fifth, and 


| eighth being long: this metre being an imitation of one of those invented by the Greeks and borrowed also Me the 


Romans. This oct of course greatly facilitates the reconstruction. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH has become a Patron of the I.S.A., the work of which his Grace describes 
as “ most interesting and valuable’’ The Archbishops of Montreal and Melbourne have also become Patrons. 

Tue Bısuors of Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Meath, Rochester, Southwark, Wakefield, Barrow-in-Furness, 
Beverley, Grantham, Southampton, and Stepney, and the Deans of Carlisle, Christ Church (Dublin), Durham, 
Glasgow, Lincoln, Liandaff, Ossory, and Stamford, have become Vice-Presidents of the Society, under Rule III. 

Tue Bısuop or BIRMINGHAM writes :—“ I have a great desire that people should read.the Apocrypha — 
especially in the Revised Version.” 

Tue Bishop or Dorxine writes:—“I am, as a Churchman, heartily in sympathy with the objects of the 
I.S.A., and am strongly alive to the necessity in England of re-asserting those objects.” -- 

Tue Bishop or KinGston-on-THAMES writes :—‘‘ Accept my best wishes for the prosperity and guidance 
of the Society, in which I take a great interest.” | | 

WE regret to record the death of Bishop Bompas, a Vice-President and a vigorous supporter of the 1.S. A. 

Tuer Bishop or GRranamsTowNn has become a member of the Society, and has approved of the appointment 
of the Rev. Canon Wirgman, D.D., as Warden for the Diocese of Grahamstown. ~~ oven 

Tue Bishop or GLoucESTER writes :—‘ May-I point out that in the article on ‘ The Apocrypha | in English 
fiction ’ in the last issue of: D-C., no reference is made to the very interesting allusion to Ecclus. in ‘ Adam Bede,’ 
ch. li. I wonder how many working men of to-day would spend their Sunday morning as Adam did in reading 
that book, and venturing sometimes to differ from its author, fortified in so doing by a knowledge of the Articles !” 

Tue Dean oF GRAHAMSTOWN draws attention to the reference which Tennyson seems to make in 
The Palace of Art to Wisdom xvii. 16, 17, 19:—“ Shut up as ina crumbling tomb, girt round with blackness as a 
solid wall, and knows not if it be thunder or a sound of rocks thrown down, or one deep cry of great wild beasts.” 

Miss Marie CoreıLı, jn her new novel, The Treasure of Heaven, makes two quotations from the 
Apocrypha, on pages 219 and 237 :—II. Esdras viii. :—2, and The Song of the-Three Children, ve verses 43, 51. 

‘Tuomas Harpy quotes Baruch vi. 9, in The Mayor of Casterbridge (ch. xv.) :—“ The truth is that she _ 
(the Mayor’s ees was but a poor illustrative i instance of the prophet Baruch’s sly definition :—“ ‘The virgin 
that loveth to go gay.” | 

In The Lost Stradivarius, by ]. Meade Falkner, Ecclus. xxii. 6 is quoted. SR: | ee ci R 

Susannah and one Elder is the title of a novel by Madame Carlo Albanesi, a title evidently suggested by the 
Apocrypha. | 
A long list of passages from the Apocrypha, with extracts from Greek and Latin authors to which they are 
considered parallel, is contained in ‘ Scripture Parallels in Ancient Classics, or Bible Echoes,’ by C. T, Ramage, 
1078. : 

Messrs. Masters, will publish seven sermons on the ancie Antiphons for Advent by the Rev. Cornelius 
Witherby. ‘Q Sapientia ” is founded on Wisdom viii. 1. In Church Hymns (S:P.C. K.) a metrical translation of 
the Latin antiphon by Dr. J. M. Neale and W. Cook is included in the-hymn ‘O come, O come, Emmanuel ’ :— 


O Wisdom, who on earth below 

Forth from the mouth of God didst flow, . 
The path of Prudence teach, that we 

May dwell eternally with Thee ; 

Draw nigh and help us when we call, 

And strongly sweetly order all. 


This verse, unfortunately, is omitted i in the Hymns Ancient and Modern version of the hymn. 
Dean STaNLey’s Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church can now be obtained; in a cheap edition, 
from Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, price 2s. 6d. net, each volume. | | 
‘Messrs, WıLLIaMms AND NORGATE will publish an English translation of Professor Gunkel’s Introduction to 
the Apocryphal Books. 
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A new epıtıon of Mr. George Armstrong’s Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and 
Apocrypha, with their modern identifications and references to Josephus, is being prepared. 

In REPLY to an enquiry, Hunter's After the Exile, Blunt’s Annotated Bible, including the Apocrypha, 
Barnes’ Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels,and Rothschild’s History and Literature of the Israelites, are out of print. 

By the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Swete, Central Warden of the Society for Sacred Study, the members of 
‘the I. S. A. receive with this issue of D-C. a Greek text of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings, printed for the use of the 
} clergy who recently attended the Summer Lectures at Cambridge. ‘The letters and words within square brackets 
are conjectural restorations, for which others may be substituted at EN provided that they accord with the 
general sense of the context, and fill the same or nearly the\same space.” 


| | One of the subjects for the Honours Examination in Theology in connection with the London B.D. is 
“Greek New Testament and Apocrypae. " For 1906 and 1907 I. Maccabees and Wisdom are two of the 
specified books. 


| | Tue Rev. W. E. BouLrter writes:—“ It may be worth while to call attention to the possible importance of 
| the Apocrypha for the preservation of human life. Atthe recent trial of ‘the peculiar people’ for the manslaughter 
of a neglected child, a belief in the —_ was very solemnly alleged as justifying the offence—the volume used for YW 
| “ the oath being held up in- court to make the statement more impressive. And no one seems 7 have thought of 
referring to Ecclus. xxxviii—a passage ‘which the Church doth read for instruction of manners.’ Here, then, is a 
| serious result from the mutilation of the Bible. And while I am writing on this chapter, I may mention a point 
which has, I think, escaped commentators on Boswell's Johnson. Dr. Johnson, while staying with Dr. Taylor at 
Ashbourne, criticized him because ' his talk was of bullocks.’ This was on Sunday, Sept. 31 (I think in 1777) on 
which day Dr. Johnson had attended evensong on S. Matthew’s Day. Evidently Dr. Taylor did not hold with 
Proctor’s absurd objection to the use of the Apocrypha on Sundays.’’ 
Tue following paragraphs relating to the Song of the Three Children, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, 
‘are extracted from the Rev. W. H. Daubney’s new book, The Three Additions to Daniel:— 
AT least three English metrical renderings of. Benedicite exist, one of the 18th and two of the 19th century, 
by J. Merrick, J. S. Blackie, and Richard Wilton respectively. 
Tue verse “OÖ ye wells,” &c., is said to be a frequent motto for the floral well-dressings at ‘ Tissington in 
Derbyshire, and elsewhere on Ascension Day: and a more appropriate one could hardly be found. 
| Tue Archbishop: of’Armagh’s poem “ The Voyage to Babylon” has a reference to the purity of “old 
Chelcias’ daughter’ (Susanna) :—“ The lily both in heart and name, whose white leaf hath no blot of shame.” 
In the scheme of stained glass for Truro Cathedral there are several subjects from the Apocrypha, including 
a window in the south-east transept having “ Susanna, and the Mother of the Seven Martyrs’ for its subjects. 
' (Donaldson’s Bishopric of Truro). =~ 
7 , Burrer in his ZZwdidras, reterring to the Presbyterian Assembly of Divines, wrote :—“ Bell (sic) and the 
Dragon’s chaplains were more moderate than those by far.” (I. iii. 1181). | 
if Wuen the Puritans objected at the Savoy Conference to lessons from the Apocrypha being included in the 
Lectionary, the Bishops replied :—“ It is heartily to be wished that sermons were as good. = (Proctor-Frere, 
Hist.of P.B) 
BEL anp THE DRAGON was told as a story to Miss C. M. Yonge when a child by her father (Life 1903, p. 78), 
and remembered with pleasure through life. So Dr. Johnson :—“ When I was a boy I have read or heard Bel and © 
the Dragon, Susanna, etc.’ (Prayer and Meditations, 1905, p. 78). 
Tue Song of the Three Holy Children, vv. 26 to 34 is provided in Littledale’s Priest’s Prayer Book as a 
suitable Scripture reading for those “ in fever.” __ | 
THERE is a possible reference in Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s Michaelmas Hymn (No. cii. in his 
| Holy Year) to the early use of the Benedicite in the Eucharist. 
In L.C. Cope’s English Composition, the Story of Bel and the Dragon is given as an example of the four 
essentials of composition, viz., invention, selection, disposition, diction. He also speaks of the “ superb 
workmanship in framing the narrative.” | < 
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Tue Church Times again calls attention to the i. S. A. as an “interesting and important association for 
promoting the study of a long-neglected portion of the Sacred Scriptures. Only those who have made a close study 
of the Apocrypha know how great has been the loss to the Church of England through its neglect, though even the 
most cursory glance at its pages would convince the reader of its merits as literature.” The Church of England | | 
Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Review says :—“ The I.S. A. is De and influence. We hope one of the 1 
results of this will be to stimulate the production of good popular literature on the Deutero-Canonical books. The | 
importance of this branch of study in the elucidation of Christian origins is becoming more apparent as time goes on.” H 

In a recent issue of the South African Church Chronicle, the Editor writes :—“ Unfortunately, a notion N 
has gained popular credence that the Apocrypha is only valued by those who are styled High Churchmen, and this 
has been accentuated by the refusal of the British and Foreign Bible Society to publish editions of the Sacred 
Scriptures which include the vps aeteanmntnage® books. The list of those who compose the Council of the I. S. A. 
is sufficient to show that this idea is erroneous. | EL 

“Tue Neglect of the Apocrypha” is the title of an article by the Rev. J. Lludson in the Church Times o/ 

July 27th, from which the next four paragraphs are taken :— . 

“What student of English history, reading the story of the English martyrs, realizes that the well- known | 
dying ‘words of a famous Reformation Bishop to his brother martyr were but an adaptation of words found in the | | 
Second Book of. Esdras? Yet so itwas. On October 16th, 1555, Bishops Latimer and Ridley were burnt at the 
stake. ‘ Play the man, Master Ridley,’ cried the old preacher of the Reformation, as the flames flared around him, 

_ te shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall ever be put out.’ Now if we | | 
turn to II. Esdras xiv. 25, we find God represented as charging Esdras to rewrite the Old Testament after its fabled | 
destruction, and saying, ‘I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, which shall not-be put out.’ ”’ | 

“The name ‘Ardath’ which occurs in the Apocrypha is familiar to most people, if familiar at all, in | 


connection with a novel of Miss Marie Corelli, or a certain brand of tobacco.” 

“In th Marriage service of ‚1549, a reference to the example of ‘ Thobie and Sara’ is found, though, of 
course, this now been altered into the more familiar ‘Abraham and Sarah "—perhaps not altogether felicitously : 
‘Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do well and are not afraid with any amazement,’ is not only a singularly 
weak termination to a wegding service, but the Sarah of Genesis was certainly ‘afraid with one amazement’ on at 
least two great occasions.” | | : 

“The use of the Apocrypha in the Homilies shows that the Reformers had no sympathy with the Puritan | 

idea, that ‘the pure Word of God’ was in some way corrupted by the recognition of the Apocrypha. On the 
contrary, they made copious use of them to illustrate and enforce their own writings; and though they did not 
apply them to establish any doctrine of the Christian Faith, (for it is very noticeable and shows how very consistent 
they were, that no quotations from the Apocrypha occur in the Homilies on the Natıwity, the Passion, the 
Resurreciion, the worthy receiving of the re yet they spoke of these Apocryphal books in terms of the | 
highest respect as being ‘ Scripture,’ ‘God’s Word, ‘the teaching of the Holy Ghost,’ and so forth ” | | 


“4 
Pictures based on the Apocrypha. 


By W. G. Tmonmson 


— 


‘Tue BE list of pictures from the Apocrypha in the principal galleries of Europe, while not professing 
y to be complete, may prove of service to lovers of the Deutero-Canonical Scriptures. 

BRITAIN. — National Gallery : Suzanna and the Elders (Guido Reni and Lodovici Caracci). Tobias and 
the Angel (Perugino and Domenchino). Hampton Court Palace : Judith with the head of Holophernes 
(C. Allori?, after C. Allori, Guido ?, and Teniers after Veronese), Judith with her attendant, (Maratti), Judith and 
Holophernes (Teniers after Veronese), Tobit and the Angel (Schiavone), Tobit restoring his father’s sight (M.D. Vos), 
and Suzanna and the Elders (Veronese). Bute Coll: Tobit and the Angel (Karel du Jardin)... Bridgewater Gall: 
Tobias blessing his son (Jan Victoors) Glasgow: Tobit and the Angel (Rembrandt, 1654). Dublin Gall: 
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| FRANCE.—Zouvre: The chaste Suzanna (Vouet and Chassériau), Suzanna at the Bath (Tintoret (2) and 
Santerre), Suzanna accused (Ant. Coypel), Suzanna and the Elders (Veronese), the Judgment of Daniel 
(Le Valentin), the Angel leaves Tobit and his family (Rembrandt 1637), the Angel and Tobias (Salvator Rosa), 
Tobias curing his father (Van Hermessen), Judith and Holophernes (Vernet). Coll. Dannat, Paris: Judith with 
the head of Holophernes (John Metsys). Coll. Martin le Roy : Tobias and the Angel (Neroccio de Bartolommeo). 
Lyons Museum : Judith (Claude Ziegler). Zille Mws.: Suzanna and the Elders (Jordaens). Nantes Mus.: Judith 
and Holophernes (Manfredi). Rennes, »¢. Germain: Tobias burying a Hebrew (Serrur). Besanoon : Tobit 
 restoring his father’s sight (Lancrenon). Monipelier Mus.: Tobit curing his father (Le Sueur). 

ITALY.—Florence, Ufisi: Judith (Mantegna), Return of Judith, and Holophernes dead in his tent, 
(Botticelli), Judith (Palma Vecchio), Susanna and the Elders (Guido Reni). Rome, Capitol: Judith (Baldassare). 
Milan Ambrosiana : Holy Family with Tobias and the Angel (Pitati). Reggio, Ch. of the Madonna; Judith and 
Holophernes Spada}. Venice, San Marziale: Tobias and the Angel (Titian). _ Academy: Tobias and the Angel 

- (Conegiiano). Werdna, Ch. of the Madonna : Scenes from the Books of the Macabees (Tiepolo). Turin: The 
Archangel and Tobit (Pollajuolo). Genoa, Pal. Brignole : Judith (Veronese). Arpesso: Judith showing the head 
of Holophernes to the peeple (Benvenuti). ‚Naples, San Martin: Triumph of Judith (Fa — Bologna Gall. 
Hercolani: Judith and Holophernes (Fontana). 

GERMANY.—Berlin Gall.: The Wife of Tobit with the goat, Suzanna and the Elders, Judith, (all by 

embrandt), Judith (Romanino). S/usigart: The Archangel and Tobias (Palma Vecchio). Munich Gall: Tobias 
recovering his sight (Jan Victoors). Pinakothek: Suzanna at the bath (Domenchino and Aldorfer). Dresden: Judith 
with the head of Holophernes (Varotari), Tobit pulling the fish out of the water (Domenico), Suzanna (Fa Presto). 
Cassel: Tobias (Annibale Caracci), Suzanna and the Elders (Douven). Freiberg: Tobias and the Angel (Koninck). 

AUSTRIA.— Vienna, Imp. Gall.: Suzanna and the Elders (Tintoretto), bes chaste Suzanna (Lauri). 
Gsell Coll: Suzanna at the bath (Vacarro), Judith (Varotari). 

HOLLAND.— Amsterdam: Tobias and the Angel (Van der Neer). Rotterdam : Tobias asleep under the 
vine (Weenix). Haarlem Mus.: History of Tobias (Patinir). The Hague: Suzanna at the bath (Rembrandt 1637). 

BELGIUM. —Antwerp: The healing of Tobias (John marsh Obspraekel”near Oudenarde : Departure 
and return of Tobit (Paelinck). | 3 

DENMARK.— Copenhagen: Suzanna and the Elders Molkie Coll.: Tobias (Lastman). 

RUSSIA.—$7. Petersburg, Hermitage : Tobias healing his father (Domenico), Tobit and the Angel (Claude 
Lorraine), Judith (Giorgione). 

| SPAIN.—Madrid, Prado: Suzanna and the Elders, the death of Holophernes, and Judith and 
_ Holophernes (Tintoretto). Gallery: Tobit and the Angel (Claude Lorraine), Museum: Suzanna at the bath 
. (Guercino). Seville: Tobias burying the strangled man (sketch by Murillo). ' | 

Rembrandt has left some pictures of the Apocrypha in private collections : Suzanna and the Elders (1637), 

Tobit and his wife (1950), Tobit curing his father (1634), Suzanna (1647), and the Angel departing from Tobit. 
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Mu Modern Roman pee and The Book of Esdras A. 


(Espaas III ın run VULGATe.) 


To the Editor of | Deutero-Canonica.,’ 


Ir may seem a little singular to your readers that the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. in communicating a paper to 
your last number on “the reason why the Catholic Church rejects III Esdras’’ should not only not refer to a 
discussion of the same issue in the April number of the Journal of Theological Studies (a journal which stands at 
the head of our Theological literature, and to which his co-religionists contribute) but that he should evidently not 
have read the article in question. -It is impossible that he should have made himself responsible for some of the 


statements in his communication to you if he had done so. You will perhaps permit me to condense shortly the © 


contents of the article just referred to. 
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The last-authoritative pronouncement on the subject ot the Roman Canon was made by the — Council 
in its decree entitled Constitutio dogmatica de fide Catholica and dated April 24th 1870. It merely accepts and 
reiterates the conclusion of the Council of Trent on the subject, and contains no enumeration of the sacred books. 


At the Council of Trent a special section was presided over by Cardinal Marcello Cervini (afterwards Pope 
Marcellus II) which was entrusted with an examination of the Authority of Holy Scripture and with the sifting of 
the evidence on the subject from the 85th of the Apostolical Constitutions down to the decrees of the Coundil of 
Florence. The discussion as condensed by the Secretaries raised many critical points as to the relative authority 
of different books, etc., but the majority were of opinion that the sacred books should be accepted simply and 
without discrimination ‘as they had been at the Council of Florence, “ omnes convenere ut receptio librorum sacrorum 
Sfierel simpliciter stcut factum fuit in concilio Florentino” (Theiner i, 52). In the decree of the Tridentine Council 
issued on April the 8th 1546, drawn up in accordance with this decision, the books to be received as canonical are 
duly enumerated; and between Chronicles and Tobit we find the words Zsdrae primus et secundus, qui dicttur 
Nehemias, i.e., the books numbered Esdras one and two in the Vulgate. No mention whatever is made in the 
decree of either of the books labelled Esdras III and IV in the same Bible Text. 


The Council of Trent in fact merely and avowedly reaffirmed the decision on the subject of the Canon 
arrived at by that of Florence. Let us therefore turn to the Council of Florence. 


In the Bull issued on February the 4th 1441 by Eugenius the 4th affirming the decisjons of that Council the 
books accepted by the Church as Canonical are enumerated. In this enumeration we have immediately after the 
books of Chronicles: Zsdra Nehemia. Here again we have no mention of Esdras III and Esdras IV, and it is 
periectly plain and true that since the year 1441, the book styled Esdras III in the Vulgate has been —- from 
the Roman Canon by express Conciliar authority. : 

The object of my paper in the Journal of Theological Studies was to show that this authoritative and official _ 
exclusion dates only from the vn 1441 and was then based on a mistake and misapprehension. The matter 
seems perfectly plain. 

If we go back from the Council of Florence to the next official pronouncement of {the Western Church on 
the Canon of the Bible we have to travel a long way, namely to the year 419 when ‘The Code of Canons of the 
African Church’ was authorized by the Council of Carthage. At that Council iy Canon was passed headed ‘ De 
Scripturis Canonicis’ (see Labbe iv. 430). This was a mere reiteration and reaffirmation of the Canons enacted 
inter alia at the Councils of Hippo in 393 and Carthage in 397. The 36th Canon of the Council of Hippo 
enumerates what the books deemed Canonical by the Church then were. After the prophets we read :—Tobias, 
Judith, Hester, Zesdr@ libri duo Machabeorum libri duo etc. The question to decide is what was meant by the 
Fathers at Hippo by the phrase Hesdr@ libri duo, a phrase taken over by the Councils of Florence and Trent, and 
interpreted by them as meaning the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Whatever may be doubtful it is quite plain 
that in the year 393 the phrase Hesdre@ libri duo could not mean the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. ~‘ Ezra and 
Nehemiah,” (as I said@n my memoir already cited,) in the Septuagint and in the early pra-Hieronymian translation 
of the Bible which followed the Septuagint and was alone recognised as Canonical in the Latin Church at the end 
of the fourth century, formed a single book, which in the early Greek MSS. was entitled Esdras B; and in the 
early Latin version was entitled Esdras II. | \ 

It was Jerome who first altered the nomenclature of these books. It was he who, having accepted the 
Jewish division of the book, hitherto called Esdras B or Esdras II, into two books, gave the two sections ef it the 
_ new titles of Esdras I and Esdras II, equivalent to our Ezra and Nehemiah; and from him and him alone the titles 
passed into the revised Vulgate (of which he was the author) and eventually became dominant everywhere. 

The Fathers at Florence when preparing their list of ical books in view of reunion with the Jaeobites 
of Egypt found that the African Councils had enumerat ‘onlyAwo books of Esdras as Canonical, and finding 
further that the first two books so called in their own copies of the Vulgate were the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
very naturally but very unfortunately equated the phrase in the Canon of Hippo, Hesdre libri duo, with the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. They thus ejected from the Canon of the Western Church so late as 144%a book which 
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had been deemed Canonical] by all writers who did not accept the Jewish Canon in preference to that of the early 
Primitive Church which was authoritatively accepted as such by the Universal Church at the end of the 
fourth century. | 

There cannot be a doubt that before Jerome’s time Esdras III as it is called in the Vulgate, or Esdras A as 
it Ought to be called, was accepted as fully canonical in all authoritative decisions and was so treated in all copies 
of the Bible text, Greek or Latin, and that therefore the Roman. Church entirely deserted primitive tradition when it 
gave the pronouncement on the subject of the Canon at Florence. 

The position I have maintained in regard to what was the primitive tradition in question is not merely mine 
but, it is, I believe, universally accepted among those who have made the study of the Bible text a speciality. 
Let me quote two Roman Catholic authorities of the very first rank, one old and one new. Calmet (Comm. III, 250. 
Dissert. sur le III livre d’ Esdras) says :—‘‘ When the Fathers and the Councils of the earlier centuries declared 
the two books of Esdras to be canonical, they meant, following the current Bibles, that “ First Esdras and 
Nehemiah formed only one book, while they styled First Esdras the work which is called third in our Bibles.” 


‘ Father Loisy, the most distinguished scholar among the writers on the Canon in France, says :—“ The two books 


of Esdras contained in them (i.e, in the early copies of the Latin Bible) are not Esdras and Nehemiah; but as in 
the Greek Bible, the first book of Esdras is that we now call the third, which has been ejected from the Canon ; 
the second comprised Esdras and Nehemiah (Histoire du Canon 92). 

This, then, is th 
Church as completely admitted by its most learned authorities. 

I should like very much to have critized-a ber of statements made by the Rev. H. Pope as to the actual 


_ history of Esdras III, in which he is entirely opposed to recent information ; but the space in D-C. is limited and 


I have therefore confined myself to traversing the main issue only. ee 


May I add one paragraph on a germane question. At the Council of T rent the book of Esdras III, as it is | 


styled in the Vulgate, was expressly excluded from the Canon. At the same Council the Vulgate was pronounced 
to be the authoritative Biblical text to/be alone used in controversies, and it was declared that no one was to dare 
Or presume On any pretext to reject it. Inasmuch as almost every copy of the Vulgate then current contained the 
book of Esdras III, how are these two propositions to be equated ? They seem to me mutually destructive. I wish 
to add that this paper is a mere epitome of the one in the Journal of Theological Studies, where the 
question’ is argued at much greater length and to which I should like to commend any of your readers 


who wish for more details. | HENRY H. HOWORTH. 


Che Demonology of the Apocrypha. 


“ By Tue Rev. W. O. E. Osstertey, B.D. 


The references in the Apocrypha, as distinct from the Pseudepigrapha, are, sical speaking, rare ; for 
English readers this rarity is increased by the frequently inaccurate renderings of the version which is in common 


use in this country. In the Old Testament, references to demons are frequent, far more so than is usually realized; 


in Talmudical writings we are hee to face with a system of Demonology which is simply colossal rn in the New 
Testament, and ra Om the Gospels, Demonology plays an important part; so that the subordinate position 


which the subject takes up“in the Apocrypha is a fact which must at first sight cause surprise. We know, however, — 


from a variety of sources, what the popular conceptions concerning demons were during the period within which 

the books of the Apocrypha were compiled, and if references to them in these books are fewer than we should have 

expected, the reason is that, excepting for special purposes (e.g., as at 

teaching which was common property. In the Talmud and kindred writings it was different, for they were avowedly 

didactic, explanatory, exegetic, etc., and they explained things of this kind in accordance with accepted belief. 
Nevertheless, as far as it goes, the Demonology of the Apocrypha is sufficiently definite. The nature of 

Demons is clearly brought ae in such passages as: Wisd.ii. 24. JZhrough the envy of the Devil death came into the 
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ple and plain story of the treatment of ‘the book of Esdras III by the modern Latin _ 


ob. vi ), there was no need to insist upon 
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world ; the Devil, who is always identified with the Serpent in the Garden of Eden, as well as with Satan, is the head 
of the “harm-doers” (mazzikin), the regular name for Demons in Jewish literature. According to one of the 
accounts of the origin of Demons, it was because God Created man, who ousted Satan from the position of God’s 
favourite, which he had hitherto occupied, that Satan rebelled against God ; he raised up a host by sending two of his 
followers to co-habit with the “ daughters of men ” (cf Gen. vi. 1—4); thus an innumerable company of Demons 
was brought into existence. This characteristic of envy is thus emphasized in the passage before us. Again, in 
Wisd. vii. 20, it is said that in Solomon’s wisdom there was included knowledge of “ the power of the spirits”; the 


_ English version : “the violence of winds,” cannot be the meaning of the original; from the context it is clear that 
- evil spirits are referred to. This is, moreover, borne out by a reference to Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, 5), where, in 


speaking of the wisdom of Solomon, he says: ‘“ God also enabled him to learn that skill which expels demons, 
which’ is a science useful Xnd sanative to men. He composed such incantations also by which distempers are 
alleviated. And he left behind him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive away demons, so that they 
never return "; an instance of-the use of such follows, and the naive/é of the procedure reminds one of an interesting 
example of the same kind of thing in Tob. vi. 7, 8 ‘‘ Touching the heart and liver (of a fish), if a demon or an evil 
spirit trouble any one, smoke these in front of the man or the woman, and he will no more be troubled,” (see, too, 


verses 16, 17, and viii. 2, 3). It is interesting to note that there seems to be a differentiation implied here between . 


a demon and an evil spirit; the two were probably regarded as differing, but the point cannot be dealt with here. 


The harmful nature of demons is further illustrated in Bar. iv. 35, where it is said that Babylon “ shall be inhabited | 
by demons for a long time,” z.e., fear of them will keep men away ; so that the city will remain desolate. Again in 


Tob. iii. 8, Asmodeus, the evil spirit, is said to have killed the seven husbands of the daughter of Raguel; this 
apparently is again due“to envy, Asmodeus is the chief of the lower-grade of demons, he is borrowed from the 
Persian demon of lust, Aeshma dzeva, so that his appearance in this passage is appropriate. In Tob. iii. 17, Raphael 


is sent to bind Asmodeus, and this accords with his position as head of the lower-grade demons ; the first-grade — 


demons, satans as they are called, could not be bound in this way. Another element of Persian belief is that 
demons have wings, and can fly all over the world; this is re-echoed in Tob. viii. 3, (more graphically in Cod. 
Sinaiticus), where it is said that the evil spirit, being driven away by the smoke of the burning heart and liver of the 
fish, fled to Upper Egypt (not “the utmost parts of Egypt” as in the E. V.), and was there bound by the angel. 
Upper Egypt seems to occupy much the same position at this time that Babylonia (Shinar) did in earlier times, the 
place of badness generally, see Zech. v. 11. The dualism, angels on the one hand demons on the other, is, again, 
an element of‘ Persian belief in"the powers of light and darkness which is reflected in the Apocrypha. One further 
point may be just touched upon in this brief survey. In Bar. iv. 7, there is a reference to the sacrifices to demons 
that in days gone by the Israelites had been guilty of (see Deut. xxxii. 17); we know that the custom was prevalent 
among. the heathen (I. Cor. x. 20, 21), and we know, too, the many superstitions regarding demons which were held 


by the Jews of thesestimes; it is not impossible, therefore, that we have here a covert rebuke against some practice — 
or other of this kind; if the magical burning of a fish’s heart and liver could be supposed to drive away a demon, 
there is no reason why special kinds of burnt-offerings should not be supposed to have the effect of propitiating a. 


peculiarly vindictive demon. 


Apocryphal Acts. 


\ By Tue Rev. jf. H. Wirxinson, M.A. 


Tue I.S.A. proposes to substitute the phrase ‘ Deutero-Canonical’ for ‘Apocryphal.’ And this term 
describes very well the position of our own ‘Apocrypha.’ But when we pass to the wider sphere of the 
Apocryphs, whether of the Old or New Testaments, not included in our Apocrypha, only a few of them can be said 
to have attained a sort of deutero-canonical position, as e.g., the ‘ Acts of Paul.’ For centuries this work enjoyed 
a reputation almost equal to that of the Canonical Acts. Any work of this character which was not in its own age 
regarded as heretical, but only enjoyed a limited vogue (for a time and in certain localities) as one of the sacred 
writings of the Church, may be classed as extra-canonical, a more neutral expression than deutero-canonical. 
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I propose, in this paper to deal with two of these extra-canonical Scriptures, the Acts of Peter and the Acts © 


of Paul, though it is impossible in a short space to do more than very briefly indicate the importance of studying 
these particular apocryphs. Both have been recently treated in learned monographs by Dr. Schmidt. We owe our 
main knowledge of the real character of the latter work to his laborious reconstruction of the Coptic fragments which 
were discovered in Egypt a few years ago. It now appears that the Acts of Paul and Thecla formed a part of the 
larger work ‘ The Acts of Paul.’ z | | 


The Acts of Peter, as we have them, in which edition they are entitled ‘The Acts of Peter with Simon 
Magus,’—are, as Dr. Schmidt contends, a Catholic, and not a Gnostic production, and are convincingly shown by 
him to date, c. 200—210 A.D. These Acts, however, were based on a still earlier recension, of which we can only 
make a more or less conjectural reconstruction. But the reasoning of Waitz in his study on the subject 
(PseudoKlementinen pp. 169-250) is strong enough to place the existence of such an earlier source beyond question. 
The oldest source of all (and its subsequent history would show its reappearance in many forms) is, according to 
Waitz, ‘The Acts of Peter,’ to which all the narratives in Acts i.—xii, appear to go back. In a note on p. 225, Waitz 
tells us that he traces to such a source “ The Acts of Peter in Jerusalem (i. 15—23, ii. 1—41, iii. 1—10, v. 1—16), 
then in Samaria (viii. 9—25), in Lydda (ix. 32—35), in Joppa (ix. 36—43), and in Cxsarea (x: 1—48), and finally 
his donor in Jerusalem (xii.5—17). By the last item I suppose he means his last pains of martyrdom. He notes 
the curious correspondence, between the words about S. Peter's Angel ‘ He went to another place,’ and the phrase 
used by Clement of Rome, in describing S. Peter’s death, ‘He went to his appointed place of glory.’ There is, 
indeed, no satisfactory evidence that S. Peter was ever in Rome, and I am inclined to think that a strong case may 
be made out to show that the Canonical story of his release from prison is rather the story of his spirit’s release 
from his body, and that he died in prison before Herod could carry out his intention of executing him. Of course 
the story of the disappearance of his body from the prison suggests that his escape alive from prison is signified ; 
but in the Acts of John the Apostle’s body is said to have disappeared from his grave. Or it might be the case 
that the last editor of the Canonical Acts, accepting the later tradition of S. Peter's death in Rome and 
misunderstanding the beautiful allegory of his spirit’s release from prison, re-edited it in its present form. Of the 
two alternatives, the former is perhaps the more likely. These Apocryphal Acts abounded in miracles, which were 
perhaps originally only intended as allegories. I have suggested such an explanation of the miracles in the Acts of 
Paul in an article in the Critical Review for July, 1904. Scholars have attempted on internal grounds to separate 
the original work of S. Luke from later accretions. That method, however, leads to very insecure results. The 
general history, however, of the texts of Apocryphal Acts, as investigated e.g., by Lipsius, places it beyond doubt 


that this class of literature was edited again and again, each rival school endeavouring to import its own notions into 


each successive edition. That we jst see the beginning of such a prd€ess in our Canonical Acts seems to me 
extremely probable. | | | | 


That the ‘Acts of Paul’ may also have to a very limited extent been one of the sources employed by the 


last editor of the Canonical Acts is just possible, since there is a curious duplicate in these Acts to the story of the 


fall of Eutychus from. the third loft, and other interesting variatidhs raise questions, which are more: interesting 
than soluble. | > | 

The Acts of Peter formed one of a quartette, the other three being those of John, Andrew, and Thomas. 
These probably all proceeded from the hand of one author, pseudo-Leucius. Leucius was a fabled companion of 
the Apostles. The,Acts are probably amongst those Scriptures which S. Augustine tells us the heretics preferred 
to the Canonical. These heretics were subsequently spoken of as Manichzans, but were in all probability originally 
the Gnostics, and- especially the Marcionites. Before Marcion’s excommunication these Gnostic Acts were not 
uncanonical, and we find the orthodox writer of the Monarchian prologues (200 A.D.) and even our own 
S. Aldhelm, quoting stories from the Acts of John as perfectly credible. The Gnostics were those who claimed to 
‘know the depths,’ and Clement of Alexandria did not himself disdain the title. Later on it became discredited, 
and these once popular Gnostic Acts were after a long interval cut down by authority, only the more popular legends. 
being preserved. 
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The Acis of Paul, though apparently included inthe Manichsan Corpus of Acts, was ie welcome in 
orthodox circles, Its author condemned marriage absolutely, and in this takes common ground with all these 
Encratite Acts. But he also condemned thé more extreme forms of Gnosticism. Hence his work was not so soon 
put on the index. 


These are but fragmentary notes, yet they perhaps show the importance of studying this now almost forgotten 
literature of the early Church. ng 


Merrick’s Paraphrase of the “ Benedicite,” 1763. 


[Merrick’s Poems on Sacred Subjects is now a very scarce book. We reproduce therefrom his paraphrase of 
the Song of the Three Children. The book was published at the Clarendon Press in 1763. James Merrick was 
born in 1720, and died in 1769. He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford: his chief works were a translation 


of Tryphiodorus, and a paraphrase of the Psalms, —_ latter has been describedyas “ the best poetical translation 


in the English language.’’} 
I | | 7 
Ye Works of God, on Him alone, 
In earth his footstool, Heav’n his throne, 
Be all your praise bestow’ _ 
Whose hand the beauteous 
Whose eye the finish’d World survey’d, Drops fatness on the pregnant earth, 
And saw that all was good. And crowns the laughing field. 
2 | 8 
e angels, who with loud acclaim ' Ye Winds, that oft tempestuous sweep 
dmiring view’d the new-born frame, The ruffled surface of the Deep, 
And hail’d th’ eternal King, With Us confess your God: 
Again proclaim your Maker's praise, 
‘Again your thankful voices raise, Up-borne on your extended wings,‘ 
And touch the tuneful string. . | Comes flying all abroad. 
3 | 
Praise Him, ye bright ethereal plains, Ye Floods of fire, where’er ye flow, 
Where, in full majesty, he deigns | With just submission humbly bow 
To fix his awful throne: | To his superior pow’r, 
Ye waters that above them roll; Who stops the tempest on its way, 
From orb to orb, from pole to pole, Or bids the flaming deluge stray, 
O, make his praises known. And gives it strength to roar. 
4 | Io i 
Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Pow’rs, Ye Summer’s heat, and Winter’s cold, 
O, join your joyful songs with ours, pe By turns in long succession roll’d, 
With us your voices raise: The.drooping World to cheer, 
_ From age to age extend the lay ; Praise him who gave the Sun and Moon, 
To heav’n’s eternal Monarch pay To lead the various Seasons on, 
Hymns of eternal praise. And guide the circling Year. 


5 | 11 
Celestial orb, whose pow’rful ray Ye Frosts, that bind the wat’ry plain, 
Opes the glad eyelids of the day, Ye silent Show’rs of fleecy rain, 
Whose influence all things own, Pursue the heav'nly theme: 
Praise him, whose Courts effulgent shine Praise him who sheds the driving snow, 
With light as far excelling thine, Forbids the harden’d waves to flow, 
As thine the paler moon. And stops the rapid stream. 


6 | 13 


‘Ye glitt’ring Planets of the sky, | Ye Days and Nights ; that swiftly RR 
Whose beams the absent sun supply, From Morn to Eve from Eve to Morn, 


valls into life the op’ning seed, 
To him your praises yield, 
_ Whose influence wakes the genial birth, 


With him the song pursue ; | Alternate glide away ; 
And let himself submissive own, © | 


He borrows from a brighter Sun 
The light he lends to You. 


Praise him, whose never-varying light, 
Absent, adds horror to the night, 
But present gives the day. 


Ye Show’rs and Dews, whose moisture shed 


See, through the heav’ns, the King of Kings, 
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Light! from whose rays all beauty springs ; 


- Darkness! whose wide expanding wings 


Involve the dusty Globe ; 
Praise him, who, when the heav’ns he spread, 
Thick Darkness his pavilion made, 
_ And Light his regal robe. 


14 
Praise him, ye Lightnings, as ye fly 


Wing’d with hot vengeance through the sky, 
And red with wrath divine : 


_ Praise him, ye Clouds, that scatter’d stray, 


Or, fixed by him in close array, 
_ Surround his awful Shrine. 


15 
Exalt, O Earth, thy heavenly King, 
Who bids the plants, that from the spring, 
Renew their annual bloom ; 
Whose frequent drops of kindly rain 
Prolific swell the rip’ning grain, 
And bless thy fertile womb. 


16 


Ye Mountains, that ambitious rise, 

And lift your summits to the skies, 

Revere his awful nod : 

Think how ye once affrighted fled, -. - 

While Jordan sought his fountain-head, 
And own’d th’ approaching God. 


17 
Ye Trees, that fill the rural scene, 
Ye Flow’rs, that o'er th’ enamel’d Green 
In native beauty reign, | 
O, praise the Ruler of the skies, 
Whose hand the genial sap supplies, 
And clothes the thankful plain. 


18 


Ye secret Springs, ye gentle Rills, 

That murm’ring rise among the hills, 
Or fill the humbler vale ; 

Praise him at whose almightly nod 

The rugged rock dissolving flow’d, 
And form’d a springing well, 


19 
Praise him, Ye Floods and Seas profound, 
Whose wayes the spacious Earth syrfound, 
And roll from shore to sho | 
Aw’d by his voice, Ye Seas, subside ; 
Ye Floods, within your chAnnels glide, 
And tremble and adöre. | 


20 


Ye Whales-that Stir the boiling Deep, 
Or in its dark recesses sleep, 
Remote from human eye; 
Praise him, by whom Ye all are fed, 
Praise him, without whose heav'nly aid 
Ye sicken, faint, and die. 


Ye Birds, exalt your Maker’s name ; 

Begin, and with th’ important theme 
Your artless lays improve; 

Wake with your songs the rising day, 

Let music sound from ev'ry spray, 
And fill the vocal Grove. 


Praise him, Ye Beasts, that nightly roam - 

Amid the solitary gloom, ER 
Th’ expected prey to seize: \ 2 

Ye slaves of the laborious plough, | 

Your stubborn necks submissive bow, 
And bend your wearied knees. 


33 
Ye Sons of Men, his praise display, 
Whose vital breath informs your clay, 
And gives it pow’r to move: 
Ye that in Judah’s confines dwell, 
From age to age successive tell 
The wonders of his Love. 
24 
Let Aaron's Race the Jay prolong,- 
Till Angels listen to the song, 
And bend attentive down : 
Let wonder seize the heav’nly Train, 
Pleas’d, while they hear a mortal strain 
So sweet, so like their own. 


25 
To him exulting strike the chord, 
Ye faithful Servants of your Lord ; 

Nor e’er your praises cease ; | 
Whose hearts fair Wisdom’s ways have known, 
And, taught by blest experience, own 

That all her paths are peace. 

26 
Ye Spirits of the just and good, 
That, eager for the bright Abode, 

To heav nly Mansions soar, 

O, let your songs his praise display, 
Till Heav’n itself shall melt away, 
And Time shall be no_more. 


| 27 
. Praise him, ye meek and humble Train, 
Ye Saints whom his Decrees ordain 
The boundless bliss to share: 
O, praise him, till Ye take your way 
To regions of eternal day, | 
And reign for ever there. 


Let Us, who see th’ inclosing fire © 
Divested of its rage aspire, 
And innocently blaze, 
While thus we triumph in the flame) 
ise, and our Maker’s Love proclaim 
In hymns of endless praise. 
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The Fourth Book of Ezra. By the late Professor Bensly and M. R. James, Litt. D. (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s. net). The text of the Latin version of the Fourth Book of Esdras, printed in this volume, is 
in a certain sense, an edifio princeps. For the first time this remarkable Book appears in print as a whole, including 
the long-lost passage in the seventh chapter. It is, moreover, at length presented to the reader in the form attested 
by the best available manuscripts. The text as here given is the work of the late Professor Bensley : the Introduction | 
is written by the Provost of King’s, and the careful index of Latin words, and of proper names, is contributed by 
Mr. H. St. John Thackeray. 2 deals with the manuscripts of the Latin Version; the other Versions; the : 
name of the Book; ancient quotations of IV. Esdras (iii—xiv); quotations from the additional chapters (i.—ii., | 
xv—xvi.); character of the additional chapters; the two texts of the Oonfessio Esdre@ ; and other apocryphal 
literature current under the name of Esdras. The Pele work is a fine piece of scholarship, and, it should mayer 
some writer to satisfy another real need—an adequate commentary on the text. 
The Three Additions to Daniel. By W.H. Daubney, B.D. (Deighton, Bell & Co., Casetettes 58. net). 
Mr. Daubney, not content with having championed the Apocrypha. as a whole, has now been bold enough to 
champion those parts of the Apocrypha, at which—at any rate as far as ‘Bel and the Dragon’ is concerned—nearly 
every-one throws stones, and encourages others to do the same. His work may be called a pioneer work of 
sympathy ; and certainly no future writer on the extra-Danielic literature will be able to ignore his evidence and his ‘ 
pleadings. Of each book Mr. Daubney gives an analysis, and then discusses its title and position, its authorship, 
date and place of writing, for whom and with what object written, its integrity and state of the text, its language and 
style, the religious and social state displayed, the theology, and chronology, the question of canonicity, the relation ~__ 
of the book to early Christian literature and art, and its lessons for “ example of ‘life and instruction of manners.” ~ 
And in the case of the Song of the Three Children, a chapter is also devoted to its liturgical use. Mr. Daubney, 
after careful and laborious study on the subject, is convinced that the dissimilarity between the Daniel additions and 
| the Canonical Book is not so great as has sometimes been supposed, and that “the additions "are worthy of the 
| attention of biblical scholars in a much higher degree than that which has usually been accorded to them: that. 
% «there is much connected with them which we are unable now fully to discover; much about which it is unwise to 
| dogmatize ; many questions which must be treated as open ones; many problems which can at most only receive 
| ‘ provisional solutions, till further facts are elicited and further insight given. But Mr. Daubney has done his part 
exceedingly well, and we thank him for having gathered together so much new material for consideration, and for 
having so ably championed what is usually regarded as a “a losing cause.’ There is much in his book deserving 
of remark in these columns; but we must be content with advising every reader to get a copy of the work for 
himself. He will perhaps be surprised to find how much can be said for the Song of the Three Children, the 
eo _ History of Susanna, and—more particularly—for the despised story of Bel and the Dragon. 
| A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek periods. 
By C. F. Kent, Ph. D. (Smith, Elder & Co., London, 6s.) In this book, Professor Kent shows that the four 
centuries which followed the destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) so far from being the least important and most 
uninteresting of those which constitute the background of the Bible are of supreme importance and of the deepest 
interest to the student of the O.T. “ It is now generally accepted that more than half of the literature of the O.T. 
comes from this period, when the leaders of the Jewish race meditated and wrote rather than acted.” The period 
4 _ likewise possesses equally great attractions for the N. T. scholar (as it furnishes the setting and the atmosphere of 
the N. T. history and teaching) and also for the student of Christianity, and of comparative religions, and for the 
~ general student of ancient and modern history. The book is divided into three_parts (the Babyloniafi, the Persian, 
and the Greek period) and the first chapter in each case is devoted to the historical sources and literature of the 
period, wherein most of the books of the Apocrypha and some of the apocalyptic literature, naturally, are discussed. 
Professor Kent’s work is already in its seventh edition, which shows that a new history of the Jewish people from 
Zedekiah to Judas Maccabseus, written by a critical scholar of the best type, was areal need. We can heartily 
; recommend the book: it is full, sound, and illuminating. | 
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. A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean and Roman periods. By J. S. 
‘ Riggs, D.D. (Smith, Elder, & Co., London, 6s.) From the fact that a large part of the story of the Maccabean 
revolt and of the Roman domination belongs to inter-testamental times, its interest has often been overshadowed by 
- that of “the strictly Biblical history.” But the discovery has been made recently that if we would understand the 
life and times of Jesus Christ, it is vitally important that we should understand the whole development of post-exilic 
Judaism. During the Maccabean and Roman periods “ the beliefs and hopes of Judaism were tried as by fire : 
old faiths became more explicit, and national hopes were intensified. Indeed, the very conditions were brought 
about which made it impossible for Jesus to gain the ears of the nation, and to save it from itself.” Professor 
Riggs’ book contains a history of the Jewish people for nearly 240 years, from the Maccabean uprising to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 A.D. It is an excellent piece of work, clear and concise. And the 


chapters on the literature of the period are especially interesting to students of the Apocrypha and of the pseud- 
epigraphal books. 


.- 


The Jews under Roman Rule. By W. D. Morrison. (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 5s.) In the first part 
of this work the author gives an account of the relations which existed between the Jews and Romans from B.C. 164 
| to A.D. 135. The opening chapters deal with the Maccabean revolt, and with the later internal dissensions —of the 
Pharisees and Saducees—in the Jewish state which produced such a condition of disorder as to lead to Roman 
“interference. Then it is shown that the repeated efforts of the Jews to overthrow Roman rule did not arise so much 
from the oppressiveness of Imperial administration as from the growing supremacy of a new order of religious ideas _ 
among the Jews, largely inspired by the astounding visions contained in the apocalyptic literature. The second part 
of Dr. Morrison’s work deals principally with the internal structure of Jewish society under the Romans—the nature 
and constitution of its institutions and parties. An account is also given of the different races which composed the 
population of Palestine, and attention is called to the life of the Jews outside the Holy Land. Thus the volume 
not only provides a history of the Jews for a period of nearly three hundred years, but it supplies the historic 


framework which enables the N.T. writings to be comprehended fully. It is one of the best volumes of “ The 
Story of the Nations ” series. | 


Judas Maccabzus and the Jewish War of Independence. By Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Palestine Exploration Fund, London, 4s. 6d.) Colonel Conder, as a soldier, a scholar, and 
a “Palestine explorer,” is eminently fitted to write a life of Judas Maccabzus. He has visited the scenes of all 
the battles of “ the father of Jewish freedom,” and he brings out, perhaps more forcibly than any other writer, the 
i, military genius of “the Hammer.’ But his book does not merely narrate the deeds of Judas: it also gives a 
| sketch of the gradual development of the nation during the period of independence, from Ezra to the Herodian 
age, with some accounts of the habits of life of the Jews, their manners, and their religious contests and tendencies, 
together with an estimate of the true value of the achievements of Judas, as influencing the later history of the Jews. 
| | Colonel Conder’s book is an example of the value of a close personal acquaintance with the land as an assistance 


® ‘to the imagination in making real and vivid the Maccabean history ; and no student of the period ought to be 
| without it. 


The HMammer. A story of the Maccabean times. By A. J. Church, M.A., and Richmond Seeley, 
> (Seeley & Co., London, 5s.) The story told in this volume is the story of how “ the Hammer, Judas Maccabeeus, 
and his brothers led the movement which rescued the Jewish faith from the peril of Hellenism. The subsidiary 
characters in the story are fictitious, but the narrative, derived mainly from I. Maccabees, is historically accurate. 
Such a book as this will do much to popularise the Apocrypha, which the authors regret is so little read, and which 
deserves “far more attention than it receives.’ The Hammer is a good specimen of what the historical novel 
should be. It breathes life and power into the history, the interest grows in each succeeding chapter, and the 
choice language throughout charms. It will be read with pleasure alike by the school-boy and by the Serious 
student of the Maccabean period, and the only regret is that the stirring story ends when “the Hammer lay broken 


upon fhe rock.” But we liope that the authors, emboldened by their success, will give us another stogy derived 
from the Apocrypha. 
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_ Mattathias and other Poems. By F. Atkinson, M.A. (Longmans, Green, & Co., London, 4s. 6d. net). 


The chief place in Canon Atkinson’s book of poems is given to Mattathias, “a Phineas of this later time,” the 
father of the five‘ Maccabean brothers. The poem deals with the act of sublime wrath of the aged priest, which 
stirred up the Jews to war “ for God and Liberty.”” It is a poem worthy of its subject; and one only wonders why 
the heroes and heroines of the Apocrypha have appealed, as a rule, so much to painters and so little to poets. The 
story of Tobit, and of Susanna, for instance, have often appeared on canvas, but never in verse. Canon Atkinson’s 
book contains, in addition to “ Mattathias, a BR collection of miscellaneous poems, poems on none ca ai 
and a few hymns. 


The Bible Handbook. By the late J. Angus, D.D. Revised by 8. G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract 
Society, London, 6s. net). This new edition of.a well-known Bible Handbook is to be commended. The original 
work has been Sa revised and in part re-written. Hence we get not only the conservative views presented 
in their most attractive form, but also the latest critical scholarship of a sane kind. Part I. deals with the Bible 
as a Book: Part II. treats of the Books of the Bible. Chapters xv—xvii. contain the history of the Jews from the 
Babylonian exile to the birth of S. John the Baptist, with an account of the literature of the period. The books of 
the Apocrypha are treated briefly, it is true, but not unkindly as perhaps might have been expected. The editor 
writes “Some of them are of high value, literary, historical, and ethical. . . . The Apocrypha is to be regarded as 
holding an intermediate place, in parts higher, in parts lower, between inspired Scripture and that secret apocalyptic 
literature to which the name originally attached.’ After this, we have hopes that the Religious Tract Society may 
sume day be persuaded to include the Apocrypha with the Bibles it issues. 


A Concise History of Religion. By F. J. Gould (Watts & Co., London., Vol. IL. 38. 6d). This 


second volume of Mr. Gould’s Oonctse History of Religion contains a history of Judaism and Jewish sacred 
literature, with a valuable chapter on the religious environment of early Christianity. It is especially useful as 
containing in a compact form the results of the most advanced German ‘and English. criticism; but it is not a book 
to be placed in the hands of any but a discerning reader. ‘I'he author’s rationalism is everywhere evident. Yet his 
book is a painstaking study, as it traces the history of the Hebrew religion on chronological lines: the parts of the 
Bible with the Apocrypha being re-arranged in order of the time of their composition. The Apocrypha throughout 
is treated not unsympathetically, and some of its Books are described as “ of greater ethical merit than portions of 
the canonical collection ”—a truth which many Christians are slow to realise. 


The Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon. The text newly revised from 
allthe MSS. Edited, with Introduction, English translation, notes, and appendix, by H. E. Ryle, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester, and M. R. James, Litt. D. (Cambridge University .Press, 15s.) The editors, in their Introduction, 
give an account of the ten ee editions of the Psalms; a history of the book so far as it is to be gathered from 
early criticism, “testimonies,’’ or quotations ; a description of the MSS.; a discussion of the date, place of writing, 
authorship, BE style, and title of the Psalms ;. their religious thought; their idea of the Messiah; the influence 
of other Jewish literature on the Psalms ; the probability of a Hebrew original; and the character and date of the 
Greek translation. That Pompey’s invasion of Judea is the historical event to which the Psalms refer, there seems 
to be no doubt, and likewise that they were written by a Jew (or Jews) residing in Jerusalem, between 7oand 40 B.C., 
a period which witnessed the last scenes of the struggle between the Pharisees and the Saducees. The Pharisaic 


origin of the Psalms is certain: probably they were written “ as a solemn protest of devout Pharisaism against the — 


corrupting influence upon the nation of the surviving members of the Asmonean party.’ And they may have been 
intended for public, or even liturgical use. But, perhaps, their chief, interest to the theologian is their earnest 
presentation of the doctrines of the Messiah and of the resurrection and immortality of the righteous. “ The 
Messianic passages contain ‘no trace of Christian influence at work.’ On the other hand there are interesting 
coincidences between the Greek phraseology of the Psalter and that of the Magnijicat and other Lucan canticles.” 

To those readers who wish to study these eighteen Psalms of the Pharisees we commend this well-known 


handbook of Bishop Ryle and Dr. James. 
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On Holy Scripture and Criticism. Addresses and Sermons. (With a Chapter on the Apocrypha) 
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The Canon of the Old Testament. Crown 8vo. 6/-. 
The Early Narratives of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 3/- net. 
On the Church of England. Sermons and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6J- 


Philo and Holy Scripture, or the Quotations of Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. 
Crown 8vo. 10/- net. 


An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Prophecy. By the Rev. E. A. Edghill, B.A. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. Edited by Dr. R. G. Moulton. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. each vol. Rant ae 
Biblical Idylls— Ecclesiasticus. 
Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon. 
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The Age of the Maccabees. With special reference to the Religious Literature ofthe period. By the 
Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Paice 6/-. 


The Variorum Apocrypha. Edited with various renderings and readings act the best authorities, 
By the Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A. Pricer 6/6. 


Light from the East. A complete collection of the most important cuneiform and other texts, with 


translations, and of the Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North Syrian, and Phoenician Antiquities. 
With 284 (so full page) Illustrations. By the Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A. Price is/-. 


Hezekiah and his Age. Hezekiah is the central figure of a period in the History of God’s Nation 


darkened by Assyrian invasion, but more than proportionately illuminated by contemporary prophecy. 
By the Rev. Robert Sinker, D.D., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Price 3/6. 


The Hebrew Monarchy: its History and Purpose; being the Bible Text and Extracts from 
the Prophetical Books with Copious Notes, 29 Full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. 


Introduction 
by Dr. Payne Smith, late Dean of Canterbury. Price 21/- 
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WILLIAMS NORGATE. 


Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. Sy Dr. H. Ewald. Translated by 
| J.F Smith. 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. [The fifth volume coritains Baruch, Daniel, &e.] 


The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kuenen. Translated 
by A. H. 3 vold. 8vo., cloth. 18s. 


An Outline of the History of the Literature of the Old Testament. By Professor 
Kautzsch. Translate: by J. Taylor. Demy 8vo., cloth. 6s. 6d. , 


Lost and Hostile Gospels. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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New and Cheaper issue of the Original Work printed on thin Paper. 
Complete in One Volume. Medium 8vo., containing 1570 pages. 
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Tue Lies and Times or JESUS the MESSIAH. 
By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 


The present Cheap issue of the work makes the Twelfth Impression, and is a verbatim reprint 
oßthe book in its more expensive form, but in One Volume, the weight being only 2lbs. 7ozs. 


e*. This Work contains several Chapters bearing on the Apocrypha. 
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BAGSTER'S EDITIONS OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


The pation: ‘Greek and ‘English. In Parallel Columns; with a short Introduction to each of 
the books. III. and IV. Maccabees have been translated for this work. 2nd edition. 4to cloth, 4/- 


‚The ‚Apocrypha, in English. Cloth, demy 8vo. 3/6. Cloth, foolscap- 8vo,, 
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The Sacred Tenth, or Studies in Tithe Giving, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. H. LansperLr. Two 
volumes, 800 pages, demy 8vo. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Cloth boards, 16s. 


Rex Regum, A painter’s study of the likeness of Christ, from the time of the Apostles to the present day. By 


Sır Wrxe Bayviss. K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British Artists. Demy 8vo. 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


The School of Suffering. A Brief Memorial of Mary E. E. Moule, by her father, HANDLEY, Bishop of 
Durham. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. leatherette, 15. 6d. 


Christian Worship: its Origin and Evolution, A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the time of Charle- 
magne. By Monsignore DucHesne. Translated by M. L. McCuure from the Third Edition of “ Les 
Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, en with considerable Additions by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, tos. | 


It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has appeared on this subject. ~. 


The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia. 
By T: G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second Edition. Revised, with Appendices and Notes. With several 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. — | 

Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries in the field of archeology. This | 

New Edition contains the Laws of Hammurabi and other new matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages. 


Modern Criticism and the Book of Genesis. By the Rev. H. A. Reppatn, D. Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, ts. 6d. 
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Areen Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Crown 8vo., cloth boards, rs. 
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F.R.S. Crown 8vo. paper cover, 6d.; cloth boards, ts. 
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Commentary on the Bible. THE 3B00KS OF THE APOCRYPHA. ESDRAS TO MACCABEES. 
By the late Bishop or St. Anprews the late Bishop WorpswortH oF LINCOLN, CANON CHURTON, CANON 


Epprup, and the Rev. Prorgssor Futter. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s.; half calf, gilt edges, 10s.; whole 
calf, marbled edges, 125. 


(Cheap Library Edition of the complete ee in seven volumes, 20s.) 


The Story of the Apocrypha. By the Rev. S. N. Szpcwicx, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 25. [A series 


of Lectures on the books and times of the Apocrypha. 


The Christian Use of the Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. H. Dausxer, M. A. Pont 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 
[A popular tract on the Apocrypha and its Ancient and Modern Uses.) | 


Seek and Find. A double series of short Studies of the Benedicite. By the late Curistina G. Rosserti. — 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, as. 6d. 


‘Daily Nearer God.’ Verses for each day in the year, selected from the Apocrypha. Also twelve extracts 
from the writings of Bishop Gore, Canon Newbolt, and others. Compiled by Haıpzz ErLiott. Demy ı6me, 
cloth , 6¢.; paste grain roan, 1s. 4d. 

Wise Sayings of Old: being Quotations from the Apocrypha. Cloth, 3d. 


History of the Jewish Nation, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the late E. H. 
Parmer, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Map and numerous illustrations, cloth boards, 4s.; half calf, gilt edges, 10s. 


jibe History is written from a Secular point of view as the best Commentary upon the Inspired Narratives of 
’s own People : for General Use.) 


London: 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
Brighton: 129, Nerth Street. 
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